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REVIEWS AND NOTES 
GERTRUDE SCHOEPPERLE, TRISTAN AND ISOLT, 
a study of the sources of the romance, Frankfurt a/M. 
and London, 1913, 2 vols. XV + 590 pp. 

Miss Schoepperle's Tristan recommends itself to the reader 
by two admirable qualities: the clarity of the exposition and 
the soberness of the judgments expressed. In the present 
instance this fact is doubly valuable. As is well-knowu 
Arthurian literature abounds in pitfalls for the unwary, and 
the Tristan story in particular, owing to its subjective nature, 
lends itself readily to discussions that are often more interest- 
ing than profitable, at least from the point of view of scholar- 
ship. It was no easy task to follow the conflicting views of 
Paris, Bedier and Golther, and yet not lose sight of the theory 
of development which a fresh study of the facts appeared to 
warrant. Other explanations of the Tristan may in time 
prove to be nearer the truth, we ourselves still prefer that 
of Bedier in many respects, but certainly no explanation thus 
far produced is more exhaustive in detail or more diligently 
set forth. 

The study is divided into seven parts, as follows: 1. an 
introduction, Avhich also serves as a kind of summary since 
the views of other scholars are not only criticized but corrected 
in accordance with the author's own results; 2. an outline 
of the Eilhart version — and we may say at once that Miss 
Schoepperle regards this version as closest to the original 
estoire, mentioned by various authors as their source; 3. a 
defense of the written source thus established ; 4. the courtly 
{courtois) nature of the latter, and its date; 5. the popular 
traits in it and its narrative technique; 6. an examination 
of the estoire for traces of Celtic tradition ; and 7. the con- 
clusion. There are five appendices dealing with various as- 
pects of Miss Schoepperle's theme, such as the abduction- 
motif in other forms, the problem of the second Isolt, the 
evidence of tragic love tales in Old Irish, etc. A general index 
and an index of names facilitate the use of the volumes for 
reference. A noteworthy trait of the publication is the at- 
tractive dress in which it appears; for this, however, a 
European and not an American publisher is responsible. 

According to Miss Schoepperle the Tristan story is essen- 
tially of French origin ; that is, the written source mentioned 
by Beroul is a French work. Herein she agrees with Bedier. 
But "its nucleus is a Celtic elopement story"; herein she 
agrees with Paris, at least in the view that the theme is Celtic. 
Yet Eilhart, and not Thomas, or a combination of the two, 
comes closest to representing this estoire, as Beroul- calls it. 
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Thus the latter is not, as Bedier ingeniously argued, the 
work of a great poet producing at one stroke a masterpiece, 
nor is it "the archetype from which proceed all the extant 
versions of the Tristan story, and all those that ever ex- 
isted" (Bedier, II, 313). It is the source only of the Beroul- 
Eilhart version, of Thomas, and of the Folie Tristan of the 
Berne version. Miss Schoepperle would "hesitate to call it 
the source of the continuation of Beroul, or of the Prose Ro- 
mance." In fact, these latter versions, she thinks, perhaps 
go back to an earlier redaction prior to the estoire. In other 
words, she favors Foerster's theory of an Ur-Urtristan, 
without, however, using this cumbersome name and without 
referring to Foerster otherwise than in a note (p. 183). 

In considering now her points in detail, her theory of the 
estoire hinges on two important considerations : 1. the effect 
or duration of the love potion in the various versions ; 2. the 
degree of courtois interpretation which we can ascribe to 
Eilhart's source. In both respects it seems to us that she 
forces her argument, not as so many have done in neglecting 
or underrating the value of the texts, but in giving them an 
importance not always justified by their late and probably 
secondary condition. One may err fully as often in assum- 
ing "quod non est in actis non est in mundo" as in assuming 
the opposite. 

Thus Miss Schoepperle argues that since in Beroul and 
Eilhart the return of the lovers from the forest is dependent 
on the disappearance or diminution of the effect of the 
potion, this conception precedes that of Thomas, the Prose 
Romance and the continuation of Beroul, in which versions 
the potion is either operative throughout or at least no men- 
tion is made of a term to its influence. But as Miss Schoep- 
perle herself admits, the duration of the potion's influence is 
consistent with the fatality of the love theme itself. Or as 
Golther well expresses it: "Der Liebestrank verkniipft alle 
Ereignisse zum Schicksalsroman. " In the Old Irish elope- 
ment stories to which Miss Schoepperle traces the "nucleus" 
of her story we find the same idea expressed in the form of 
a geis or a "love-spot." Thus Diarmaid is under a gets to 
go with Grainne, who has caught a glimpse of the love-spot 
in his cheek. So, too, Naisi resists Deirdre, the wife of 
Conchobar, until she put a geis on him. One might cite 
also the "clew" or "ball of thread" in the Imrama, the 
don in Crestien's Erec, Vivien's cerne in the Merlin, etc. In 
all these cases the bond coexists with the symbol. Therefore 
if Tristan, try as he will, cannot break with Isolt, the prob- 
able reason — it seems to us — is that in the original story the 
love potion lost none of its power until the hero's death. 
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To allow, as Miss Schoepperle would, that such may have 
been the case in the version preceding the estoire but not in 
the estoire itself, is equivalent to saying that Thomas uncon- 
sciously reverted to the primitive form of the tale, and that 
hardly seems probable. So that granting that Bedier had 
exaggerated the formal excellence of the estoire, his theory is 
nevertheless justifiable that in regard to the potion Thomas, 
and not Beroul-Eilhart, represents the estoire. 

As for the second question, Miss Schoepperle in her de- 
sire for certainty again seems to strain a point. "The 
series of incidents", she says, "from the return from the forest 
to the death of Tristan must have been composed under the 
influence of the courtly literature which came into vogue 
during the time of Eleanor." This may be true. But the 
natural conclusion is that the series in question is late and 
probably did not belong to the estoire in its original form. 

In the first place, the continuation of Beroul does not give 
the same series. Secondly, Golther argues plausibly that 
both the continuation and the Beroul proper (Miss Schoep- 
perle does not solve their relationship) go back to "eine und 
dieselbe einheitliche Vorlage, namlich den Urtristan [our 
estoire]." Thirdly, the ambiguous oath is not in Eilhart. 
Fourthly, Miss Schoepperle herself grants that "the early 
part of the poem implies the condemnation of adultery, 
whereas in the narrative that follows the return from the 
forest the fundamental conception is courtly and unmoral." 
Since the shift in attitude is clear, the point at issue is where 
did the change occur. Miss Schoepperle, who is committed to 
the weakening of the love potion, says in the estoire. We 
should prefer to say in Eilhart 's and Beroul's source, based 
on the estoire. 

This preference has various advantages in its favor. It 
would explain the epic traces in Beroul's composition and 
style.^ It permits us to regard the estoire not necessarily as 
a well-balanced, finished literary product but at least as having 
an essential unity of its own (Bedier II, 175, 179), in har- 
mony with the first part of Beroul and Eilhart. This unity 
does not imply the "condemnation of adultery" as such. Nor 
is that at all necessary: in the Historia regum Brittawiao 
(1135) Arthur himself is the product of an adulterous mar- 
riage, and other cases can easily be cited. The unity consists 
rather in the fact that Tristan is Mark's closest kin, his 
sister's son, and, yet is fated to love Mark's wife: herein lies 
the human tragedy of the situation. This tragedy, we take it, 
was the theme of the estoire, as indeed it is the theme of the 
Diarmaid and Grainne, where Diarmaid is the nephew of 
'Cf. Muret, pp. LXVI ft. 
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Finn. Had the estoire been written contemporaneously with 
Thomas and the second part of Bilhart's source, it seems 
to us improbable that this trait would have persisted, as it does 
in Beroul, in all its poignant vigor.^ 

Another advantage of thus siding with Bedier is that 
Thomas' statement as to the veracity of his source need not 
be arbitrarily rejected, as Miss Schoepperle is compelled to 
do. For Thomas adheres to the pathetic interest in Mark 
even after the return of the lovers; thus Mark, more than 
anyone else, rejoices in Isolt's acquittal by oath and by the 
ordeal of fire; when the lovers are banished again (this ban- 
ishment Thomas interprets idyllically) it is Mark who, con- 
scious that he has wronged them, shields Isolt's face with a 
glove; and when finally Mark's hopes are shattered in the 
garden scene his wavering nature craves witnesses, who when 
they arrive, arrive too late, for Tristan has fled and the king 
stands confounded. Thus, in the constant interplay of 
affection and suspicion Mark's attitude in Thomas is con- 
sistent throughout — an attitude, we believe, which reflects the 
donnees of the source, Avhere the family tie was of the strong- 
est, and where the "peripeties sont subordonnees au deve- 
loppement des caracteres une fois pose des personnages" 
(Bedier, II, 175). Cf. Beroul, 2170:^ "Dex! tant m' amast 
mes oncles chiers, Se tant ne fus[s]e a lui mesfet!" 

Finally, Thomas and MS. 103 of the Prose Romance appear 
to us closer to the estoire in the incident of the second Isolt's 
lie as to the sail. Her motive there is jealousy. Eilhart, 
even if Miss Schoepperle be right (p. 96) in thinking he be- 
lieved the second Isolt jealous although not desiring Tris- 
tan's death, actually gives no explanation of her motive. It is 
"hazardous" — ^to use a favorite word of Miss Schoepperle 's 
— ^to assume that the estoire was similarly vague or sophisti- 
cated. 

In making these strictures on Miss Schoepperle 's work we 
do not wish to detract from our admiration of it. To treat 
the Tristan story adequately would require an intimate 
knowledge, linguistic and literary, of a vast body of literature. 
Where Miss Schoepperle is at her best is on the Celtic side 
of the problem : in the quantity of parallels she has gathered 
in this field her study is without a rival. We now know 

' Compare Crestien's Cligig, where the uncle is no longer a friend but 
a usurper who has sought to take the nephew's legal inheritance. Thomas 
occupies a middle position: Tristan is still Mark's sister's son but the 
interest in his tragic guilt is replaced by the scholastic concept of the ideal 
struggle between the hero's volonte and his disir. In the Prose Romance 
Mark is an abject villain. The significance of this I hope to elaborate 
shortly. Thomas does not depart from the setting; he simply enlarges it. 

"See Modem Philology IX (1912) 312. 
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that the Tristan "theme" is Celtic; of that fact there can be 
no doubt. Where her work will doubtless need revision is 
in the field of Old French. For example, the late date (short- 
ly before the last decades of 1100) assigned the estoire will 
hardly win many adherents: tone, language, concepts and 
treatment would all indicate the approximate date given by 
Bedier. To speak of the "moral insouciance" of such a 
masterpiece as Flamenca is somewhat naive; and the remarks 
on p. 177 as to the second Isolt appear likewise ill-advised. 

As to matters of detail, we may note the following: p. 37 
"Gawain's plan" should be compared to similar incidents in 
Erec, Ivain and Perceval, cf. Mod. Phil. IX (1912), 294, note; 
p. 77, note, far from not daring "to efface the love potion 
entirely" Thomas represents its influence as lasting; p. 83 
Bedier's "sub-source y" seems to us probable; p. 108 in view 
of the historical Bledhericus can Breri be dismissed as a 
"pleasant literary fraud"?; p. 114 on Bernart de Ventadour 
and Eleanor see further Jeanroy, Rom. XXXVI (1907), 
116 ff. and F. Bergert, Beihefte 46 (1913), 12; on the Italian 
(and Spanish) Tristan see the interesting study of G. T. 
Northup, Romanic Review III (1912), 194 ff. ; p. 132 the Chev- 
alier du [not au] Perroquet was edited in 1896 by Heucken- 
kamp, its real title is Chevalier du Papegau; p. 143 the "Bas- 
tun" in Chievrefoil might be compared to the primitive "mes- 
sage-stick", cf. A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 
tralia, 678-710; p. 151 on Lanval and the group of associated 
"lais" see now T. P. Cross, Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 
1913, pp. 377 ff. ; p. 157 on the proverb "qui m'aime il aime 
mon chien" see J. Ulrich, ZffS. XXIV (1902), 29, 197; p. 
178 on the "broken-couplet" see F. M. Warren, Modern Phil- 
ology IV (1906), 662; contrary to Miss Schoepperle we be- 
lieve (with Paris and Golther) that Cliges is subsequent to 
Thomas; p. 215 on the "sleeping arrangements" in Irish and 
Old French see Elliott-Studies, 19-51; p. 254 on Carmlle 
as a type of beauty see Eneas, 3980 ff. and Faral, 
Rom. XL (1911), 183 ff.; p. 277 on Matriarchy in Arthurian 
romance see Mod. Phil. IX (1912), 291-322 and Farns- 
worth. Uncle and Nephew in the Chansons de geste, 1913, 
pp. 217 ff.; p. 299 on the "Tobiasnachte" see W. Hertz's 
translation of Parzival and K. Schmidt, Jus Primae Noctis, 
1881, passim; p. 299, note, Gargeolain may belong to the 
same "wort-sippe" as Gurgalon, Garlan, Garlagon, etc., cf. 
PMLA. XXIV (1909), 408; p. 452 Miss Schoepperle mis- 
takes Crestien's purpose in Cliges (only in the Charrete, the 
San \s] of which Mary of Champagne gave him, does he fail to 
uphold conjugal love); cf. Cliges, 2304: "Par manage et 
par enor Vos antraconpaigniez ansamble. Einsi porra, si 
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con moi sanble, Vostre amors longuemant durer;" p. 454 on 
the 12th century "evolution" o£ the Tristan situation see 
F. M. Warren, MLN. XIII (1898), 339-351 and Paris' 
favorable comment in the J. d. S. 1902 ; p. 473 no mention is 
made in the two volumes of La Chevre {li Kievres) ; Miss 
Schoepperle speaks of the pastourelle but makes no refer- 
ence to Grolther's interesting hypothesis that La Chevre is 
Robert de Reims (p. 75) ; we heartily agree that Crestien 
is not the author of the estoire, see Bedier II, 308 note, for 
reasons. 

In conclusion, let us say that Miss Schoepperle 's work is 
sure to rank among the notable contributions to the study of 
Arthurian literature. 

Wm. a. Nitze. 

Chicago. 



YOWEL ALLITERATION IN THE OLD GERMANIC 

LANGUAGES. 

By B. Classen, M. A. Manchester University Press, 1913. 

The University of Manchester, in whose Germanic series 
the above slender volume is the first publication, is to be 
congratulated if the standard here set can be maintained in 
the succeeding numbers. The neatness and attractiveness of 
the dark green binding and the excellent type and paper 
awaken a certain favorable expectation as to the contents 
which in this case is certainly not disappointed. 

In masterly fashion and with exemplary clearness and 
brevity the author, who is described as Assistant Lecturer in 
English Language and Literature, discusses one of the moot 
questions of Germanic alliterative poetry, takes his own 
modest but decided stand on it, and backs up his argument 
with an imposing and (to the reviewer) convincing array of 
investigations whose results are painstakingly tabulated and 
summarized. 

The form of such a book as this is almost as important as 
its matter; and in this respect too Mr. Classen shows ad- 
mirable taste and judgment. In his Introduction he dis- 
cusses the whole problem; Part I is devoted to a careful 
consideration of the three principal attempts at its solution, 
of which two are rejected and the third supported by general 
argument; Part II consists of the results of Mr. Classen's 
own special investigation undertaken to test the validity of 
the theory he accepts, concluding with a statistical summary. 
Thus those who wish to get the special contributions of Mr. 



